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JJOSTON  COLLEGE ,  with  its  solid  Gothic  tower,  stood  black  against 
the  last  smoking  flame  of  the  November  sunset.  We  were  down  in  the 
dark.  No  one  could  mind  the  dark,  even  of  November,  with  the 
Gothic  that  dominated  the  hill.  Blue  caught  his  breath  at  the  mag¬ 
nificent  silhouette. 

“That  gives  me  courage ,"  he  said,  with  his  face  up  toward  the  hill 
crest.  “Of  late,  I  have  been  melancholy  with  autumn — a  sign  of 
adolescence  or  old  age.  But  I  couldn't  be  melancholy  with  that  above 
me.  Not  that  I  care  for  the  Gothic,  but  for  what  it  represents.  Sun¬ 
sets  may  flare,  and  the  blackness  of  hades  eclipse  the  earth,  but  that 
will  endure .” 

“An  earthquake  could  toss  it  into  the  lakes,"  I  objected. 

“And  so  could  the  cataclysm  at  the  end  of  the  world.  And  so 
coidd  a  madman  with  dynamite.  But  where  that  stands  there  will 
always  be  something,  though  no  stone  is  left  upon  a  stone." 

Blue  is  a  mystic,  and  mystics,  while  they  appear  crystal-clear,  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  understand.  He  saw  my  shrugged  shoulders. 

“No  great  battle  for  a  great  cause  can  ever  be  forgotten.  That 
up  there  is  no  mere  group  of  college  buildings ;  that  up  there  is  a  bat¬ 
tlefield,  a  sanctuary ;  that  up  there  is  a  hearth  and  home  for  the  Lost 
Cause  that  is  never  lost,  the  citadel  of  a  strength  that  shall  outlast  the 
hill  and  rocks  it  stands  upon. 

“A  great  desolation  grows  about  us,  but  up  there  is  the  warmth 
of  a  preside  and  the  loveliness  of  a  garden.  There  are  shrines  for  the 
devout,  but  up  there  is  a  shrine  for  those  who  are  going  to  war,  for 
those  who  will  see  the  shivering  void  beyond  the  rim  of  faith." 

From  Mr.  Blue,  by  Myles  Connolly 
By  permission  of  the  publishers:  The  Macmillan  Company 


To  Those  Who  Mourn 

(To  Mrs.  Bowen) 

One  bright  star, 

Quick  in  its  flying, 

Fell  from  the  sky 
And  rushed  to  nothing. 

There  sailed  a  ship 
With  mastheads  three — 

A  whirlwind  sent  it 
Under  the  sea. 

A  tree  was  vivid 
In  early  June — 

November  spoiled  it 
All  too  soon. 

Turn  not  from  these 
For  they  signify  death, 

And  thy  soul  grows  in  splendor 
With  the  fleeting  breath. 


J.  V.  Tracy. 


Transition 

Dusk:  and  the  storm-clouds  are  crossing 
The  dull-gold  Arch  of  the  West. 

Dusk:  and  a  lone  soul  is  tossing 
On  a  wide  sea’s  heaving  breast. 

Dark:  and  a  wild  wind  is  wailing 
A  dirge  for  an  ocean  grave. 

Dark:  and  a  white  face  is  quailing, — 

On  comes  the  whelming  wave. 

Dawn:  and  a  grey  gull  is  weeping 
On  a  barren,  billowing  sea 

Dawn:  and  a  lost  soul  is  sleeping 
The  sleep  of  Eternity. 


John  P.  Farricy,  Jr. 


Winter 

prelubes 


Ceres 

She  comes  in  robes  of  flamed  dust, 
In  deep  maroon  and  gold, 
Wreathed  in  leaves  of  crimsoned  rust 
Which  shiver  in  the  cold. 

Trailing  streamers  of  Princess  pine 
The  goddess  comes  alone; 

And  Beautiful  Queen,  leafed  divine, 
Autumn  takes  her  throne. 


W.  J. 


A.  Koen. 


Autumn 


At  dawn — 

I  saw  a  leaf-flecked  valley 
Colored  like  a  rolling  tapestry, 

A  symphony  of  blood  red  gold 
Falling  from  trees  long  since  grown  old. 

I  saw  the  leaves  in  a  dance  of  death 
Whirled  by  the  wind’s  cold,  biting  breath, 
And  they  hurried  on  their  endless  way 
Unmindful  of  the  break  of  day. 

At  Dusk — 

In  the  quiet  of  purple  mist 
I  heard  the  rustle  of  leaves,  sunkissed, 

And  the  mournful  wind  (with  dying  breath) 
Sobbed  a  soft  chant  at  Beauty’s  death. 

And  in  this  valley  which  once  had  seen 
The  wind  of  summer  kiss  leaves  of  green, 
Stalked  Beauty’s  ghost  who  sadly  moaned 
For  the  radiant  splendor  it  once  had  owned. 


Joseph  H.  Whelan. 


AutumiYf5ong 

So  soon  the  fragile  rose  must  die, 

Its  silken  petals  strew  the  ground, 

And  southward  jay  and  robin  fly, 

Nor  leave  behind  a  solitary  sound 
To  warm  our  hearts  when  Autumn’s  breath 
Has  silvered  valley,  glade,  and  hill. 

Yet,  tho  the  wind  betokens  death, 

I  hear  Spring’s  stirring  trumpets  still. 

Edward  D.  Burns. 


Autumn  With  You 

How  bright  this  dreary  world  would  be ! 

A  garden  flush 
And  beautiful 
Without  a  weed 
To  mar  its  blush. 

Oh,  how  the  sun  would  ever  shine! 

A  hearty  light 
To  cheer  me  and 
To  kindle  hope 
Dispelling  night. 

How  changed  this  scene  would  soon  become ! 
These  clouds  of  gray, 

Heaven’s  own 
Priceless  blue 
Would  drive  away. 

How  wonderful  this  earth  would  be ! 

An  Eden  new, 

If  once,  I  could 
Hear  sweet,  true  vows 
Of  love  from  you. 


Francis  H.  Higgins,  Jr. 


Dirge  To  Autumn 

Farewell!  fair  world  of  Autumn’s  colors  gay; 

’Tis  time  that  icy  Winter  held  her  sway! 

Your  leaves  of  yellow,  red,  and  gold,  your  grass 
Must  ’part  to  join  the  graves  of  zinnias 
And  marigold,  verbena,  heliotrope, 

Petunias,  once  bright  ’gainst  verdant  slope. 

Your  waving  grain  from  green  to  gold  has  gone, 

To  change  the  world  betwixt  the  eve  and  dawn. 

No  longer’s  heard  the  shepherd’s  blatant  blast: 

For,  pastures  peeled,  the  cattle  munch  repast 
From  out  the  hayloft’s  womb.  ’Tis  sad,  but  true, 

The  world  must  shed  its  cloak  of  happy  hue. 

Soon  grimly  white  will  bold  Soracte  stand, 

Proclaiming:  Snow-King  rules  the  whitened  land! 

C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


Melancholia 

Today  it’s  raining  out, 

A  cold  rain  from  out  of  the  sea, 
Afrost  with  winter’s  breath, 

And  deaf  to  the  goldenrod’s  plea. 

The  trees  out  on  the  lawn 
Seem  almost  broken-hearted — 
Their  cheery  friends,  the  robins, 
Have  all  long  since  departed. 

And  the  wind  that  drives  the  rain 
Is  ruining  each  gown 
Of  red  and  yellow  patchwork, 

As  the  leaves  come  tumbling  down. 

There’s  something  in  the  air 
That  makes  the  whole  world  sigh, 
And  up  above  a  flock  of  birds 
Is  heading  southward,  flying  high. 


Francis 


A  Warrior  Passes  On 

by 

Leo  P.  Moran 

IF  we  were  to  stroll  down  Tremont  street  in  Boston  on  any  day  last 
spring,  just  as  dusk  was  setting  in,  we  could  not  help  but  notice 
the  crowds  of  people  pouring  into  the  various  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Let  us  go  up  towards  Scollay  Square.  On  one  of  the  side 
streets  we  see  an  auto-van  with  a  crucifix  surmounting  it.  A  large 
gathering  surrounds  the  van,  apparently  oblivious  to  everything  else 
but  what  the  speaker  is  saying.  The  traffic  rushes  on  and  the  people 
move  by,  yet  the  voice  of  the  speaker  is  heard  above  the  din.  The  van 
is  neat  appearing  and  the  gloss  of  its  yellow  and  white  paint  makes  it 
seem  luminous.  The  words  on  the  side  of  the  van  attract  us : 

“Fierce  is  the  Fight 
For  God  and  the  Right, 

Sweet  name  of  Jesus, 

In  Thee  is  our  might.” 

It  is  the  auto-van  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Guild.  Who  is  that  figure 
in  white  speaking  with  such  a  clear  voice?  She  is  a  lady,  mellowed 
with  age,  forceful  and  even  dynamic,  as  she  expounds  the  truths  of 
the  Catholic  Church — which  she  once  opposed.  We  cannot  help  but 
admire  her  grit,  her  determination  and  her  courage,  for  she  appears  to 
be  over  seventy  years  of  age ! 

If  we  were  to  repeat  our  stroll  on  any  night  this  fall,  we  would 
still  see  the  crowds  and  hear  the  traffic  noises.  The  auto-van  would  be 
there.  The  people  would  be  crowding  around  it.  Yet  everything 
would  not  be  the  same,  because  the  gentle  old  lady  would  not  be  there. 

Martha  Moore  Avery  died  on  August  eighth  of  this  year.  We  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  anyone  that  she  was  the  fore¬ 
most  Catholic  woman  leader  of  our  time.  Her  life  was  as  interesting 
as  that  of  any  heroine  in  modern  history.  She  was  always  a  cam- 
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paigner.  First  for  Socialism  and  then  for  Christ.  In  her  early  years 
she  was  an  ardent  Socialist  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work¬ 
ings  of  that  party.  She  stumped  the  state  with  the  Socialistic  guber¬ 
natorial  nominee  many  years  ago.  About  that  time  she  met  David 
Goldstein,  who  was  the  first  Socialistic  candidate  to  run  for  Mayor  of 
Boston.  Together  these  two  worked,  little  knowing  what  great  work 
in  another,  far  different  cause  awaited  them.  Both  Mrs.  Avery  and 
Goldstein  began  to  see  the  failings  of  their  Socialism.  They  tried  to 
correct  these  errors  without  success.  They  had  lost  their  way  and 
were  on  the  wrong  road.  They  found  themselves  at  the  baptismal 
font  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mrs.  Avery  then  started  to  formulate  plans  for  the  Catholic 
Truth  Guild.  With  Mr.  Goldstein,  she  struggled  for  years  to  make  the 
project  feasible.  It  certainly  was  a  novel  undertaking,  that  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  into  the  streets.  They  were 
zealous  and  devout.  Having  just  found  the  truth,  they  were  anxious 
to  devote  their  lives  to  its  propagation.  Their  dream  culminated  on 
the  morning  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  when  Car¬ 
dinal  O’Connell  blessed  the  auto-van  and  started  it  on  its  “Campaign 
for  Christ.”  The  campaign  of  Martha  Moore  Avery  and  David  Gold¬ 
stein  was  to  make  the  Catholic  Church  better  known  and  loved.  Three 
days  later,  active  work  began  on  Boston  Common.  That  day,  before 
a  record  crowd,  Mrs.  Avery  said  in  part : 

“It  is  just  twenty  years  ago,  that  I  delivered  on  Boston  Common,  a  message 
as  unfitting  to  the  Catholic  Platform  as  a  bad  cause  is  far  away  from  the  best.  This 
is  said  as  a  public  penance — an  acknowledgment.” 

From  that  day  on,  Mrs.  Avery  spoke  almost  every  day.  Her  cam¬ 
paign  terminated  with  her  sudden  and  tragic  death.  Mr.  Goldstein  is 
carrying  on  the  campaign,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  ambition 
has  been  dimmed  by  the  loss  of  his  fine  comrade.  And  yet,  her  death 
may  spur  him  on  to  greater  efforts  as  he,  too,  is  a  warrior  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  a  warrior  for  Christ. 

Mrs.  Avery’s  life  was  one  of  continual  sacrifice.  The  cold,  damp 
streets  of  Boston  and  the  sharp  night  air  would  have  been  shunned  by 
another  woman  half  of  her  age.  Her  keen,  alert  mind  was  always  ready 
with  an  answer  to  the  questions  of  a  sneerer.  She  held  the  attention  of 
the  audience  as  no  other  woman  could.  They  literally  devoured  the 
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words  that  fell  from  her  lips  brimming  with  wisdom.  No  matter  what 
the  subject  was,  she  was  an  authority  on  it.  The  man  in  the  streets 
heard  her  explain  the  truth  of  the  Mexican  situation,  the  Marlborough 
divorce  case,  the  Bigotry  issue  and  the  Papal  State  Restoration  be¬ 
sides  countless  others.  Her  powerful  yet  gentle  voice  when  raised  in 
protest  against  some  evil  seemed  like  that  of  an  oracle.  The  congre¬ 
gation  would  be  held  spellbound  by  her  eloquence.  Whenever  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  the  auto-van,  I  stayed  to  listen,  even  though  I  had  heard 
dozens  of  lectures  on  the  same  subjects.  One  never  went  away  from 
the  auto-van  without  having  gained  something. 

Many  Catholics,  whose  knowledge  of  their  religion  was  limited  to 
the  occasional  Sunday  sermons,  flocked  to  hear  Mrs.  Avery  at  the  auto¬ 
van.  Mr.  Goldstein  could  answer  questions  that  would  satisfy  every¬ 
one  but,  of  course,  some  would  not  admit  the  truth  of  his  remarks.  An 
evening  at  the  auto-van  made  one  think,  especially  the  Catholics.  They 
had  not  realized  what  their  Church  was  before.  It  had  been  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  softly  about  and  keep  as  a  secret  from  the  “non-Catholic” 
neighbors.  The  Catholic,  the  atheist,  the  Protestant,  the  Jew,  or  who¬ 
ever  listened  to  Mrs.  Avery  could  not  help  but  think  better  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Her  talks,  as  those  of  her  brilliant  colleague,  allayed 
a  great  deal  of  the  apprehension  and  ignorance  surrounding  the  public 
notion  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Martha  Moore  Avery  belonged  to  several  societies  and  did  good 
work  in  all  of  them.  She  was  the  honorary  president  of  our  own 
Philomatheia  Club,  and  her  interest  in  Boston  College  was  always 
marked.  When  the  campaign  was  inaugurated,  two  Boston  College 
students  were  invited  to  speak,  one  of  whom  was  Paul  Hanley  Furfey 
of  Cambridge,  now  Father  Furfey  of  Catholic  University.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Guild,  Mrs.  Avery  drew  no  salary.  Ail 
the  workers  gave  their  labors  and  asked  nothing.  How  could  they  be 
adequately  paid  anyway?  It  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of  faith 
and  courage  to  continue  on  through  the  years  as  Mrs.  Avery  and  Mr. 
Goldstein  have,  with  little  or  no  recognition.  They  did  not  want  any. 
They  were  too  modest.  They  worked  not  for  material  ends. 

Thousands  of  people  are  going  to  miss  Martha  Moore  Avery  when 
they  search  for  the  auto-van  along  Tremont  street  on  weekday  evenings 
and  on  Boston  Common  every  Sunday  afternoon.  To  hear  the  com- 
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ments  of  the  people  at  a  meeting  of  the  Guild  makes  one  realize  the 
magnitude  of  Mrs.  Avery’s  work.  How  many  Catholics  have  been 
made  and  remade  by  her  ?  How  much  wisdom  and  truth  did  she  bring 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  men  in  the  street?  We  shall  never  know. 
Her  victims  and  her  captives  are  legion.  She  was  a  real  campaigner 
for  Christ. 

No  warrior  was  braver. 


“It  Takes  a  Thief” 


John  Butler 


WHEN  her  gambler  husband  died,  Julia  Carter’s  mother  pre¬ 
dicted  with  finality  that  young  Charles,  her  son,  would  grow 
up  to  be  a  gambler,  too.  Little  Charles  did  not  take  much 
stock  in  his  grandmother’s  prophecy,  as  he  was  only  two,  but  he  cried 
at  the  fierce  tones  of  her  pronouncement,  and  at  the  sight  of  his  mother 
in  tears.  In  a  few  days,  his  mother  dried  her  eyes,  packed  a  trunk  and 
two  dilapidated  suitcases,  and  took  him  far  away. 

The  little  town  of  Haynes,  Ohio,  gave  them  a  hesitating  welcome. 
One  by  one  people  came  into  the  little  millinery  shop  she  opened,  and 
found  her  expert  and  agreeable.  In  ten  years  everyone  felt  at  home 
in  her  store.  The  terrors  of  a  thin  purse  no  longer  haunted  her.  Yet 
the  fear  that  drove  her  from  the  city  pursued  her  still,  and  she  would 
often  awake  at  night  with  a  gambler’s  cold,  set  features  imprinted  on 
her  mind,  the  face  of  her  boy,  metamorphosed.  Once  he  came  home 
from  school  with  a  pocketful  of  marbles.  As  soon  as  his  mother 
learned  that  he  had  won  them,  they  were  promptly  returned.  Again, 
when  he  was  in  high  school,  he  returned  from  a  bridge  party  all  excite¬ 
ment  and  pleasure.  That  night,  his  mother  asked  him  to  promise  never 
to  play  cards  again,  and  he  complied. 

He  graduated  from  college  on  a  smiling  June  day,  in  nineteen 
seventeen.  His  mother,  who  sat  with  his  fiancee,  Mary  Alden,  in  the 
front  row,  appeared  self-controlled  during  the  exercises.  But  when  he 
came  to  them,  holding  his  diploma  beneath  his  arm,  he  noticed  tears  in 
his  mother’s  eyes.  They  walked  slowly  along  a  campus  path  toward 
the  parking  space.  “I  have  something  to  tell  you,”  his  mother  said. 
“Harry  Steel  says  that  he  can  place  you  in  his  office,  if  you  wish.” 

“That’s  good  of  him,  Mother,  but — .” 

“But  what,  Charles?” 
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“I  can’t,  Mother,”  he  said,  “I  enlisted  this  morning.” 

“That’s  wonderful!”  said  Mary,  and  his  mother  managed  to 
muster  a  smile. 

On  the  way  home,  they  asked  him  what  branch  of  the  service  he 
had  entered.  “Aviation,”  he  answered. 

His  mother  was  silent  for  a  long  while,  then  she  said,  “You  know 
best,  Charles,  but  why  did  you  pick  such  a  dangerous  job?” 

“It’s  the  most  important  branch  of  them  all,  Mother,  and  they 
need  men  with  a  pretty  good  education.” 

During  the  remainder  of  the  ride,  the  boy  and  girl  were  as  gay  as 
ever,  but  Mrs.  Carter  was  silent. 

On  the  day  before  Charles’  departure,  his  mother  and  Mary  were 
busy  in  the  kitchen,  baking  a  farewell  cake,  when  Mrs.  Carter  abruptly 
stopped  mixing  the  batter  and  turned  to  the  girl.  She  looked  old  and 
her  voice  was  tremulous.  “Mary,”  she  said,  “there  is  something  I 
must  tell  you.  Perhaps  you  will  think  me  silly,  but  anyhow  you  have 
a  right  to  know.” 

She  paused.  Mary  hastened  to  her,  put  her  arm  about  her,  and 
made  her  sit  down.  Then  she  asked,  “What  is  it  ?  Of  course  I’m  in¬ 
terested.” 

Mrs.  Carter  began  hurriedly,  “It’s  about  my  husband,  Mary.  I 
must  tell  you.  I  haven’t  spoken  a  word  about  him  to  anyone  since 
his  death.  I  wasn’t  exactly  ashamed  of  him  either,  although  he  had 
his  failing.  He  loved  to  take  a  chance,  to  gamble  a  week’s  pay  on  a 
throw  of  the  dice.  I  came  here  where  nobody  knew  us,  so  my  boy 
would  never  know  about  gambling  and  what  his  father  called  his 
‘lucky  streak’ — .” 

“But  how  does  it  matter  now,  Mother?”  Mary  asked. 

“All  the  old  fear  came  back  to  me,”  she  replied,  “as  soon  as 
Charles  said  he  was  going  to  enter  the  aviation  corps.  Don’t  you  see 
that  he  will  be  gambling  with  his  life?”  Then  she  broke  down. 

Somehow,  the  supper  was  cheerful.  After  the  meal,  Charles  went 
out  on  the  verandah,  and  soon  his  mother  and  Mary  joined  him.  The 
twilight  was  brief,  then  evening  came  with  a  host  of  stars.  From  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  the  notes  of  a  Victrola  came  softly  to  them. 
Conversation  lagged  and  stopped.  At  length  Mary  asked,  “I  suppose 
it’s  too  late  to  ask  you  to  change  your  branch  of  service?” 
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“That’s  right,”  Charlie  assented.  “But  I  thought  you  liked  the 
idea  of  my  entering  the  aviation  corps.” 

“I  do,”  she  said,  “that  is,  in  a  way,  but  it’s  too  dangerous.” 

Charles  put  his  hand  on  hers  and  said,  “I’ll  be  all  right,  dear.  I 
won’t  take  many  chances  with  you  and  Mother  waiting  for  me.” 

Early  the  next  day  he  kissed  them  good-bye  at  the  station.  At 
first  the  squadron  dubbed  him  “Judge,”  but  after  his  fifth  or  sixth 
victory,  they  began  to  call  him  “the  Fool.”  To  everyone’s  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  came  home  alive.  His  mother  and  Mary  met  him  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  left,  he  felt  faint.  At  Haynes  a 
band  blared  out  some  patriotic  salute,  and  finally  he  had  to  make  a 
speech,  a  few  stammering  words  which  drew  a  prolonged  cheer. 

Mr.  Summerfield  rang  up  about  supper-time  and  announced, 
“That  job  is  still  waiting  for  you,  Charles.”  And  the  next  morning 
he  was  installed  behind  a  flat-top  desk.  He  settled  into  the  swivel 
chair  with  the  same  resolute  expression  he  wore  when  he  buckled  on 
the  life-strap  in  France.  Sales  of  stock  were  as  inevitable  as  victory 
in  combat  above  the  clouds.  In  a  few  months  he  was  handling  several 
large  accounts.  Right  after  he  received  his  third  raise,  he  was  married, 
and  the  three  of  them  moved  into  “a  modern  home,  all  improvements, 
in  a  select  neighborhood,”  as  the  advertisement  put  it.  When  they 
were  gathered  around  the  fireplace  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Carter  mur¬ 
mured,  “I  haven’t  been  so  happy  since  the  day  my  husband  unlocked 
the  door  of  our  flat  for  the  first  time,  and  we  went  in.” 

Almost  every  week  brought  something  new.  First  it  was  a  wash¬ 
ing-machine,  then  a  fine  Oriental  rug,  and  then  a  number  of  rare 
antiques.  One  night  Charles  was  a  little  later  than  usual  and  Mary 
was  beginning  to  worry,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a  car  drive  into  the 
yard.  She  walked  quickly  to  the  kitchen  window  and  looked  out. 
There  was  Charles,  smiling  at  her  from  the  driver’s  seat  of  a  new 
sedan!  She  ran  down  the  steps,  her  face  pink,  dazzled  by  the  car’s 
magnificence.  As  they  went  up  the  steps  arm  in  arm,  she  asked,  “Isn’t 
it  too  expensive  for  us,  dear?”  “Of  course  not,”  he  replied. 

One  night,  “Art”  Blaire,  as  Charles  introduced  him,  came  home 
with  him  to  dinner.  He  was  short,  stout,  and  genial.  The  meal  was 
merrier  than  usual,  and  afterward  they  played  some  exciting  rubbers 
of  bridge.  Mr.  Blaire  seemed  unable  to  lose.  Finally  Charles  insisted 
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that  they  stop  playing  to  allow  Mr.  Blaire  and  him  to  talk  over  a 
business  deal.  It  was  late  when  they  emerged  from  the  smoke-filled 
den.  Mary  had  fallen  asleep  in  an  easy-chair.  At  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  she  awoke.  She  bade  Mr.  Blaire  good-night  a  little  confusedly. 
When  he  was  gone,  Charles  asked  her  if  she  didn’t  think  him  a  fine 
fellow.  “Perhaps,”  she  answered,  “but  he  seems  sort  of — well,  smooth.” 

“Aha!”  cried  Charles,  “Enter  the  villain!” 

A  few  weeks  later,  at  the  supper-table,  Charles  announced  that  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  sold  the  car.  “Why?” 
asked  Mary. 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “it’s  not  really  good  enough  for  us.  Well 
get  a  new  one  in  the  Spring,  and  well  save  the  garage  rent  for  the 
Winter.” 

“Any  other  reason?”  asked  his  mother  quietly. 

“Why,  no.  Of  course  I  can  use  the  money  in  that  deal  I’m  putting 
through  with  Blaire.” 

“What  kind  of  a  deal?”  Mary  demanded. 

“It’s  not  much  to  talk  about.  At  least  not  yet,”  he  said  with  a 
smile,  and  busied  himself  with  his  dessert. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Carter  perused  the  latest  issue  of  her  finan¬ 
cial  magazine  very  thoroughly.  That  she  subscribed  to  it,  was  one 
of  the  standing  jokes  of  the  household.  But  the  joke  was  on  the  young 
people:  through  careful  investment  she  had  turned  the  four  thousand 
dollars  she  had  received  for  her  millinery  business  into  about  thirteen 
thousand.  On  one  of  the  last  pages  she  found  what  she  was  seeking: 

“A  new  stock — Blaire  Oil — is  soon  to  be  put  on  the  market.  The  young  promo¬ 
ters,  Blaire  and  Carter,  are  depending  on  the  support  of  several  large  firms.  Whether 
this  endorsement  will  materialize,  is  yet  to  be  seen.” 

She  immediately  called  her  broker,  Mr.  Greene,  on  the  phone  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  “Blaire  Oil.” 

“To  tell  the  truth,”  he  answered,  “I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  your  son  is  one  of  the  promoters.” 

“You  don’t  think  he’ll  receive  the  support  he’s  hoping  for,  do 
you?”  she  asked. 

“Frankly,”  he  answered,  “no!” 

“Well,  expect  to  hear  from  me  the  day  before  it  is  issued.” 

A  few  days  before  the  stock  was  to  be  put  on  the  market,  Charles 
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came  home  pale  and  dejected.  After  repeated  questions  he  said,  “I 
guess  I’m  in  for  a  licking  on  the  market.” 

“Why?”  asked  his  mother.  “How?” 

“You  wouldn’t  understand,  Mother,”  he  said,  “but  support  I  was 
expecting  in  a  big  deal  I’m  managing  isn’t  forthcoming,  and  I’ve  got 
to  take  my  medicine,  I  guess.” 

“All  alone?”  Mary  demanded. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “my  partner  got  out,  made  me  sole  owner,  if 
you  can  call  it  that.” 

“But  your  company  is  good,  isn’t  it,  Charles?”  his  mother  asked 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

“You  bet  it  is,”  he  responded.  “I  managed  to  get  an  option  on 
some  oil  fields  that  should  be  the  richest  in  the  world !  But  who  will 
believe  that  when  my  stock  goes  on  the  market  tomorrow,  without 
any  backing?  I  guess  I’ve  just  got  to  face  the  music.” 

“You’ve  faced  worse  music,  dear,”  said  Mary. 

The  day  before  that  on  which  the  stock  was  to  be  issued,  Mrs. 
Carter  called  Mr.  Greene,  and  asked : 

“At  what  price  will  my  son’s  stock  be  issued  tomorrow?” 

“At  fifty,”  he  replied,  “but  it’s  bound  to  slump, — perhaps  to  the 
bottom.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Carter,  “when  it  gets  down  to  twenty  buy  me 
six  hundred  shares.  You’ll  have  to  sell  my  other  stocks,  of  course.” 

“You’re  just  throwing  your  money  away,”  he  said. 

“Perhaps,”  she  replied,  “but  this  is  my  idea.  My  money  wouldn’t 
help  Charles  much  if  his  stock  fails;  he’d  lose  two  hundred  thousand. 
By  putting  my  money  into  his  stock  at  the  right  time,  I  may  start  a 
rally.” 

“There’s  only  a  slim  chance,  Mrs.  Carter,”  he  said,  “if  you  don’t 
mind  my  saying  it,  there’s  only  a  gambler’s  chance !  ” 

“Well,  I’ll  take  the  gambler’s  chance !  ”  she  answered. 

That  night  dinner  was  a  sad  affair.  The  evening  dragged,  and 
everyone  felt  relieved  when  it  was  time  to  retire.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  Charles  heard  his  mother  softly  rocking  in  her  room,  and  a 
feeling  of  utter  helplessness  seized  him.  At  last,  he  fell  asleep.  The 
next  morning,  Mary  made  him  put  on  his  best  suit,  but  his  step  was 
heavy  as  he  went  down  the  walk. 
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At  nine,  Mrs.  Carter  seated  herself  beside  the  telephone.  At 
eleven  it  rang.  Mr.  Greene  was  talking : 

“Mrs.  Carter,”  he  announced,”  gambler’s  chance  won.”  The  stock 
is  at  ninety  and  still  going  up !  ” 

Charles  came  home  at  about  three  o’clock,  looking  tired,  happy, 
and  slightly  bewildered.  Mary  ran  out  to  meet  him.  When  they  came 
in,  Charles  went  to  his  mother,  who  was  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair, 
knitting,  and  hugged  her. 

“Everything  is  all  right,”  he  said,  “some  gambler  bought  a  block 
of  the  stock  at  twenty,  and  started  a  rally!” 

“I  don’t  understand  it  very  well,”  she  murmured,  “but  keep  right 
on. 

“The  first  thing  I  knew,  it  was  at  forty,  then  eighty,  one  hundred, 
and  it  closed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty !  ” 

“Lovely!”  said  his  mother. 

“You  don't  realize  what  it  means,  but  it  saves  me  financially.” 
He  sat  down  and  fanned  himself  with  the  afternoon  paper. 

“I  was  foolish,  anyhow,”  he  said,  “it  was  a  gamble  from  start  to 
finish.” 

“I’m  waiting  to  hear  you  say  you’ll  never  take  a  chance  like  that 
again,”  said  Mary. 

“I  do  say  so,  dear,”  he  responded,  “and  I  mean  it.” 

“If  I  understand  it  right,”  said  his  mother  quietly,  “you  won’t 
have  to.” 


On  the  Half  Shell 

Thomas  R.  Harty 

ONCE  the  morning  sun  blazed  in  a  bee-line  across  the  harbor 
at  Scituate  and  stung  our  eyes  into  wakefulness.  Now,  we’ve 
been  stung  before,  yet,  as  we  hope  to  attempt  a  metaphorical 
similarity,  it  is  well  that  we  mention  an  instance  in  particular,  and  this 
particular  instance,  since  it  has  features  which  give  it  standing  above 
other  and  more  numerous  instances  not  quite  so  innocent  of  compro¬ 
mising  detail. 

Few  people  have  any  regard  for  an  oyster.  True,  oysters  have 
regard  for  only  a  few  people.  But  prejudice  and  compassion  are  poor- 
oyster-bed  fellows.  In  these  excellent  (Republican  Administration) 
days  of  high  social  standards  among  lower  animals,  when  the  equine, 
the  canine  and  the  feline  are  given  every  comfort  by  humane  societies, 
the  indifferent  treatment  accorded  the  oyster  is  a  blot  on  our  es¬ 
cutcheon,  tch  tch  tch  1  ! 

What  a  ghastly  indictment  against  modern  civilization !  What  a 
monstrous  shame  that  the  little  fellow  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
necks  of  fair  ladies  and  the  throats  of  fine  gentlemen,  who  has  brought 
more  disciples  to  Freud  than  will  ever  be  known  (for  he  who  stomachs 
an  oyster  the  night  before  may  the  more  readily  stomach  Freud  the 
morning  after),  what  a  pity,  we  say,  that  this  tiny  social  force  is  not 
better  looked  after  in  declining  years.  And,  as  you  know,  the  declining 
years  of  an  oyster  are  many  and  very  sorrowful.  We  have  with  our 
own  eyes  (which,  in  itself,  is  not  strange)  witnessed  the  declining  of 
oysters  at  banquet  after  banquet.  How  sad  the  oyster  must  have  felt ! 
We  have  farms  for  horses.  Why  not  an  oyster  farm,  whereon  the  aged 
and  venerable  Ostrea  Virginica  and  the  Ostrea  Edulis  may  exchange, 
of  a  summer’s  evening,  tales  of  the  many  banquets  survived  because 
the  diners  were  not,  as  it  might  be  qaintly  said,  ostrea  hungry ! 

The  realization  of  the  plight  of  the  oyster  came  to  us  as  suddenly 
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as  did  the  sun  on  that  previously  mentioned  morning  in  Scituate.  Not 
long  ago,  at  least  well  this  side  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  were  blinking 
through  a  few  odd  notes  on  Charles  Dickens.  An  amazing  fact  came 
to  light.  A  light  fact  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yet  upon  innocent  minds  it 
may  cast  a  heavy  shadow.  Readers  who  admire  the  gadfly  of  Gad’s 
Hill,  and  who  have  little  use  for  the  oyster,  excepting  as  a  term  of  con¬ 
tempt,  are  in  grave  danger  of  being  half  shell  shocked !  They  will  be 
wracked  between  two  tremendous  forces,  a  high  opinion  of  the  author 
(meaning  Dickens  ...  let  us  be  clear)  and  a  low  opinion  of  the  oys¬ 
ter.  Dickens,  be  it  known,  was  fond  of  oysters!  He  was,  you  must 
have  the  whole  truth,  quite  fond  of  them!  He  mentions  them  in  his 
letters  in  such  an  altogether  familiar  and  off-hand  manner  that  we  may 
surmise  he  had  them  at  his  table,  also,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  year  1842  he  wrote  to  an  American  friend:  “Come  to  Eng¬ 
land!  Come  to  England!  Our  oysters  are  small  I  know;  they  are 
said  by  Americans  to  be  coppery,  but  our  hearts  are  of  the  largest  size. 
We  are  thought  to  excel  in  shrimps,  to  be  far  from  despicable  in  point 
of  lobsters;  and  in  periwinkles  are  considered  to  challenge  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Our  oysters,  small  though  they  are,  are  not  devoid  of  the  re¬ 
freshing  influence  which  that  species  of  fish  is  supposed  to  exercise  in 
these  latitudes.  Try  them  and  compare!”  In  a  later  letter  to  this 
same  friend  (who  was  complaining  of  rheumatism),  Dickens  sagely 
prescribes,  “About  those  joints  of  yours  ...  at  worst  they  merely  want 
the  air  of  New  York,  which,  being  impregnated  with  the  flavor  of  last 
year’s  oysters,  has  a  surprising  effect  of  rendering  the  human  frame 
supple  and  flexible  in  all  cases  of  rust.”  Boz,  on  another  occasion, 
mentions  how  he  opened  a  long  overdue  letter  “with  a  moist  and 
oystery  twinkle”  in  his  eye.  We  are  not  long  enough  removed  from  a 
glimpse  of  the  “Autocrat”  papers  to  dare  the  remark  that  Dickens  wore 
shell  glasses  in  the  instance  mentioned  and  on  the  nose  undoubtedly. 
A  dreadful  offence,  breaking  up  Holmes !  ! 

From  the  many  allusions  Dickens  made  to  oysters  it  is,  perhaps, 
for  the  non  ...  or  anti-oyster-eating  faction,  rather  difficult  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  wealth  of  illusion  about  them.  Particularly  did  he  enjoy 
oysters  when  a  fine  pot  of  porter  lent  its  liquid  mellowness  to  the  cer¬ 
tain  charming  something-about  oysters  as  they  sped  past  the  most 
illustrious  tonsils  of  the  time  en  route  to  equally  illustrious  and  more 
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appreciative  regions.  Let  us  pause  here  to  silently  lament  the  passing 
of  the  porter  due  to  reasons  quite  remote  from  the  servant  problem. 
(End  of  pause! ) 

Biographers  of  Charles  have  paid  little  attention  to  his  great  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  oyster.  Yet  we  believe  this  item  of  tremendous 
importance!  (Applause  .  .  end  of  applause.)  You  and  I  well  know 
the  inconstancy  of  the  oyster.  The  harmless  banquet  delicacy,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  can  become  less  a  delicacy  and  more 
a  harm.  Such  reactions  as  are  wont  to  occur  in  the  digestive  center 
cause  us  some  moments  of  serious  reflection  in  a  desperate  effort  to  as¬ 


certain  whether  or  not,  in  a  period  of  careless  activity  at  the  festive 
board,  we  tossed  away  the  oysters  and  consumed  the  shells.  Oddly 
enough,  we  oyster  addicts  lose  only  a  few  hours  of  sleep  rather  than 
deep  regard  for  the  object  of  our  appetites.  We  may  have  troubled 
dreams,  the  effects  of  shell-fish  cause,  yet  the  cause  loses  no  affection. 
In  our  nightmares  we  may  see  all  manner  of  things  beyond  reason,  yet 
we  will  see  no  reason  for  barring  the  oyster  bar. 
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Is  it  very  improbable  then  (no!  no!)  that  the  masterly  pen-pic¬ 
ture  of  Scrooge  was  the  product  not  of  inspiration  but  of  desperation? 

Oh !  it  is  all  clear  now ;  Dickens  had  been  to  Ye  Read  Doggerel 
Inn  and  had  glutted  himself  with  porter  and  oysters.  Sadly  enough 
for  Dickens  and  fortunately  for  literature  the  oysters  served  were  not 
of  the  first  water  so  Charles  was  taken  down  with  illness  and  taken 
home  with  speed.  An  ordinary  mortal,  in  such  a  plight,  would  have 
a  common  every-day  nothing-to-speak-of  attack  of  indigestion.  Dick- 
onds  would  have  naught  of  that,  he  would  have  a  pencil  and  penny  pad. 
Thus  was  Scrooge  executed  and  brought  to  life.  Argal:  Scrooge  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bad  attack  of  indigestion.  And  he  is  nothing  more. 

The  intolerable  provoke-a-saint  make-a-parson-swear  burden  this 
amazing  revelation  of  Dickens’  fondness  for  oysters  places  on  readers 
of  gastronomic  sensitiveness  may  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  another  English  author,  Thackeray,  who  definitely  lacks  much 
of  his  countryman’s  enthusiasm  in  this  matter.  It  appears  that 
Thackeray’s  palate  is  at  all  times  as  sensitive  as  his  pen  is  on  occasion. 

Our  fair  city  (Boston),  which  has  all  sorts  of  democratic  manners 
and  no  Republican  conventions,  was  the  arena  wherein  the  great  W. 
Makepeace  Thackeray  engaged  in  mortal  combat  several  specimens 
of  the  Ostrea  Virginica.  We  will  give  you  a  round  by  round  colorful 
word  picture  of  the  contest  as  it  might  have  been  recorded  if  it  had 
been  recorded  as  it  might  have  been  recorded. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BOUT 
OSTREA  VIRGINICA  of  OYSTER  BAY 
Versus  (meaning  v.  s.) 

BARRY  “KID”  LYNDON  of  ENGLAND 

at  the 

TREMONT  HOUSE.  NOVEMBER,  1852 

“Lawst  night,  at  the  Trimont  ’Ouse,  Bawry  ‘Kid’  Lyndon  of 
h’England  (whom  our  reportaws  found  to  be  W.  M.  Thackeray) 
gained  a  blooming  old  decishun  ovaw  Ostreaw  Virginicaw  of  Oyster 
Bye.  The  Kid  fawght  a  ’eady  defensive  scrawp  the  full  route.  Ostreaw 
styded  with  the  Kid  all  the  wye,  thus  unsetting  the  conjectures  at  ring¬ 
side,  for  the  bettors  had  in  mind  the  delightful  and  perfectly  ripping 
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old  adage  that  ‘you  cawn’t  keep  a  good  man  nor  a  bad  oyster  down !  ’ 
Haw  I  As  a  logical  result  of  the  defeat  Ostreaw  is  out  of  the  (Oyster) 
race  for  good.  The  Kid,  who  won  on  blue  pints,  announced  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  bout  that  he  would  jolly  well  nevaw  fight  again.  It 
is  believed  he  suffawed  internal  injuries.  The  contestants  were  evenly 
matched;  Bawry  ‘Kid’  Lyndon  coming  in  at  165  lbs.  and  Ostreaw 
Virginicaw  coming  in  at  a  shilling.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  Thackeray  won  this  gory  contest,  we  have 
been  unable  to  unearth  any  evidence  to  prove  he  was  given  a  cham¬ 
pionship  belt.  History  doesn’t  give  us  a  long  yay  or  a  short  nay  on 
the  matter.  An  official  of  the  California  Orange  Growers  Boxing  Com¬ 
mission  was  of  the  opinion,  after  reviewing  extant  accounts  of  the 
course  of  events,  that  the  only  way  Thackeray  could  have  received  a 
belt  would  have  been  to  walk  into  one  of  those  large  (swinging)  doors 
of  the  Tremont  House.  Further  investigation  proved  the  doors  were 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  let  in  the  patrons  and  shut  out  the  air. 
Lest  we  suddenly  find  ourself  (singular)  in  a  jamb,  let  us  shut  the 
door  on  Thackeray. 

Since  we  started  out  with  Charles  Dickens,  we  will  finish  with 
him.  Rejoice  not,  our  (my)  friend,  a  mere  statement  was  made,  not  a 
resolution  1  Even  as  Thackeray  was  the  greatest  adversary  of  the  Oys¬ 
ter  Cause  so  Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot.  You  can  go  all  through  Dickens  (we'll  see  you  later)  and  find 
countless  sections  which  owe  their  very  existence  to  the  triumph  of 
blue-point  over  blue  pencil.  When  Oliver  Twist  asks  for  more,  our 
(my)  friend  .  .  .  you  remember  that  most  touching  scene  where 
Oliver  has  been  bowling  .  .  .  when  he  asks  for  more,  what  does  he 
want?  More  potatoes?  More  aspraragrr  .  .  .  potatoes?  More  wit- 
cakes?  More  vitaphone?  No!!  No?  Yes,  NO!!  He  wants  more 
OYSTERS !  !  Give  the  child  some  oysters !  Oliver’s  trouble  is  all  over 
oysters,  “More  oysters”  His  childish  plea  has  rung  down  through  the 
centuries  and  wrung  our  hearts  from  the  bottom  rung.  Oh!  let  us 
tell  you,  men,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  deprive  a  child  of  a  plate  of 
oysters !  Forgive  us  if  we  seem  to  digress  or  wander,  but  it  is  hard  to 
remain  impartial  and  unmoved. 

We  will  mention  no  other  instances ;  this  will  suffice.  Keep  fore¬ 
most  in  your  minds  this  pitiful  picture  of  a  poor  child  actually  forced 
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to  beg  oysters.  Let  it  remind  you,  who  love  children  and  oysters  and 
cabbages  and  nickel  cigars,  that  the  day  is  speedily  approaching  when 
you,  too,  will  be  forced  to  beg  oysters.  The  Anti-Oyster-Eating  Fac¬ 
tion  is  strong,  and  it  is  clever,  and  it  is  resourceful.  Already  there  is 
a  gigantic  plot  on  horseback  to  substitute  cots  for  oyster  beds !  The 
next  thing  you  know  the  oysters  will  be  sleeping  on  the  floor.  The 
next  thing  after  that  you  will  know  there  will  be  a  terrible  oyster 
famine.  No  more  oysters !  !  The  first  course  at  banquets,  of  necessity, 
will  be  eliminated  thereby  leaving  more  time  for  after  dinner  speeches. 
As  a  horrible  result  more  cigars  will  be  smoked  while  waiting  for  the 
speakers  to  finish.  We  need  not  make  this  picture  more  discouraging 
by  calling  to  your  attention  the  awful  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the 
central  organ  of  circulation,  enclosed  in  a  membrane,  the  pericardium, 
and  lying  between  the  two  layers  of  pleura,  the  mediastinum,  with  the 
base  directed  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  right  shoulder,  and  the 
apex  downwards  and  forwards  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  and 
to  the  left. 

The  Anti-Oyster-Eating  Faction  is  slowly  weeding  out  the  coun¬ 
try.  Be  warned !  Imagine  sitting  down  to  a  banquet  with  no  hope  of 
being  served  oysters!  Are  we  to  stand  for  that? 

Take  heed!  Remember  Oliver  Twist!  Was  he  written  in  vain? 
(Yes,  we  know  it  was  written  in  Eng  ...  be  serious.)  Do  you  want 
to  go  around  .  .  .  much  as  we  dislike  to  say  it,  yet  you  must  have  the 
truth  ...  do  you  want  to  go  around  “bumming”  oysters  in  your  old 
age;  or  even  in  your  own  neighborhood? 

Gentlemen,  the  battle  is  on !  The  oyster  is  here  to  stay.  We  will 
fight  the  good  fight!  “Oliver  Twist”  is  our  banner!  Our  battle  cry 
is  “More!”  Let  us  raise  the  Dickens! 


Inspiration 

by 

tdward  S.  Ryan 

THE  house  was  very  still  and  peaceful  looking  when  John  Brooke 
turned  the  nose  of  his  expensive  roadster  up  the  weed-strewn 
driveway.  Colonial  pillars,  once  white  and  handsome,  lent  an 
air  of  frigid  dignity  to  the  place.  There  was  nothing  about  the  old 
mansion  to  suggest  the  supernatural.  To  be  sure,  a  few  windows  were 
broken,  and  the  house  was  in  need  of  painting  and  minor  repairs,  but, 
altogether,  it  was  a  friendly,  intimate-looking  place. 

The  young  man  noted  all  this  in  a  glance.  He  was  a  trifle  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  he  had  hoped  the  old  mansion  would  look,  in  every  way, 
like  what  it  was  supposed  to  be — a  haunted  house. 

“This  piace  looks  too  healthy  for  a  ghost,”  he  thought,  a  half 
smile  lighting  his  face. 

John  Brooke  was  a  writer  of  novels.  Several  of  his  stories  had 
been  bought  by  the  movies.  He  was  quite  successful,  and  only  twenty- 
six  years  old.  Intending  to  take  a  vacation,  he  had  heard  of  this  old 
house  in  Vermont,  reputed  to  be  haunted.  Interested,  he  had  bought 
it, — for  a  song.  Here,  amid  supernatural  surroundings,  he  hoped  to 
find  inspiration  for  a  new  story. 

At  the  door,  Miranda  Slocum,  the  housekeeper  he  had  hired, 
greeted  him  dourly.  She  led  the  way  to  a  bedroom,  where  he  deposited 
bags  and  blankets. 

“Well,”  he  remarked,  jocosely,  “the  ghostly  haven  seems  pretty 
quiet  just  now. 

Miranda  eyed  him,  grimly.  “You  jest  wait  ’til  night  comes.  No 
one  ever  spent  more  than  one  night  in  this  old  place.  That  is — not 
since  Bart  Hopkins  died  here.  That  was  nigh  onto  ten  years  ago.” 
“Who  was  Bart?” 

“Huh, — him !  ”  Miranda  was  frigidly  scornful.  “He  was  a  rascal. 
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The  less  said  about  him  and  his  carryin’s-on,  the  better.  You  jest  wait 
’til  night  comes.  You’ll  hear  ’em  and  mebbe  see  ’eml” 

She  was  gone,  leaving  behind  her  a  somewhat  amused  young  man. 
He  rather  hoped  he  would  see  “  ’em.”  It  was  summer,  and  at  nine 
o’clock  it  was  just  getting  dark,  so  John  Brooke  arranged  a  cot  for 
himself  and  settled  down  to  sleep. 

He  had  scarcely  dozed  when  something — was  it  a  sixth  sense? — 
caused  him  to  sit  up  straight  in  the  cot.  He  strained  his  ears. 

Outside  his  room,  in  the  hall,  someone  or  something  was  walking 
up  and  down,  with  slow,  deliberate  steps.  There  was  something  unreal 
in  the  sound  of  the  footsteps.  They  seemed  measured  and  light.  The 
thing  must  walk  like  a  tall,  light-footed  man. 

He  crept  towards  the  door,  silently,  his  flashlight  in  one  hand  and 
a  revolver  in  the  other.  Then,  nearly  at  the  door,  he  tripped  on  a  shoe. 
At  once,  the  measured  pacing  in  the  hall  stopped.  He  cursed  inwardly. 
He  waited. 

There  was  a  strange  brushing  noise  in  the  hall.  He  stepped  out 
and  flashed  his  light,  nervously,  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  There 
was  nothing  there!  In  the  whole  long  corridor,  there  was  nothing, — 
nothing  but  shadows. 

He  shivered.  Good  Lord,  was  there  something  in  the  story,  after 
all  ?  Dare  he  look  further  into  the  mystery  ?  He  wet  his  dry  lips.  This 
would  never  do.  How  his  friends  in  New  York  would  laugh  if  he  re¬ 
turned  to  tell  them  that  he  had  been  routed  by  a  ghost ! 

He  pulled  himself  together,  resolutely.  He  would  wait  for  the 
thing  to  return.  His  decision  was  barely  made  when  there  came  a  vig¬ 
orous  rapping  on  the  front  door.  Was  this  the  ghost’s  work,  too?  He 
started  downstairs.  He  thought  of  shooting  through  the  door,  when 
further  rapping  convinced  him  that  he  had  a  mortal  visitor.  He  dashed 
back  upstairs  and  threw7  on  a  dressing-robe. 

At  the  door,  he  encountered  a  beautiful  young  girl,  whose  fresh 
face  laughed  up  at  him  from  beneath  clustered  golden  curls. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Brooke,  I  hope  you’ll  forgive  me  for  waking  you  up 
this  way,  but  Aunt  Miranda  told  me  to  be  sure  to  bring  these  over  to 
you  tonight,  and  I  nearly  forgot  all  about  them  until  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago.  Jack  and  I,”  she  motioned  to  the  boy  who  stood  waiting  in 
the  driveway,  “wrere  at  the  movies.” 
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She  handed  him  a  basket  of  eggs  and  stared  at  the  revolver  he 
still  clutched. 

‘‘Oh,  yes,  well,  thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Slocum.  Er, — it  is 
Miss  Slocum,  isn’t  it?”  He  was  slightly  flustered. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Brooke,  Miranda  Slocum  is  my  aunt.  I’m  Sally  Slo¬ 
cum.” 

He  apologized  for  his  lack  of  more  conventional  clothing  and  told 
them  about  his  experience  with  the  ghost.  Sally  and  Jack  were  not 
surprised.  They  said  that  his  experience  was  no  different  from  those 
of  the  former  occupants  of  the  old  house. 

As  they  talked,  the  young  writer  had  an  inspiration.  “Why  not 
join  me  and  help  hunt  down  the  ghost?”  he  suggested. 

“Yes,  let’s,”  Sally  agreed,  enthusiastically.  “And  when  we  find 
out  who  or  what  the  ghost  is,  I’m  going  to  write  a  story  about  it.  You 
see,”  to  Brooke,  “I’m  a  writer.” 

The  novelist  was  startled.  “But  I  was  going  to  write  about  this 
ghost,”  he  explained.  “We  can’t  both  write  stories  about  the  very 
same  thing.” 

Poor  Sally  was  taken  aback.  “Well,  no,  I  suppose  you’re  right. 
But  I, - Oh,  well,  I  guess  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“H’m,  it  seems  to  me  you’ll  both  have  to  write  that  story  to¬ 
gether,”  announced  Jack  with  a  laconic  drawl. 

“The  very  thing,”  declared  Brooke.  “What  say,  Sally?” 

She  brightened.  “Yes,  it  would  be  fun.  I’d  love  to.” 

The  three  started  upstairs.  Soon  they  were  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
waiting,  in  silence,  for  the  “thing”  to  reappear.  Sure  enough, — the 
measured  pacing  was  again  heard.  Slowly  and  deliberately,  “it”  was 
coming  along  the  hall. 

“It”  was  nearly  outside  the  room  in  which,  with  breathless  ex¬ 
pectancy,  they  waited.  Brooke  held  his  flashlight  ready,  in  one  hand, 
the  revolver  clutched  in  the  other. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  pacing  stopped.  A  voice  spoke  out  from  the 
shadows  of  the  hall.  It  was  weird  and  staccato.  It  expressed  itself 
in  one  emphatic  demand :  “Who  111??” 

Brooke  at  once  snapped  on  his  light  and  the  trio  were  amused  and 
vastly  relieved  to  behold  a  huge,  fat  old  owl,  regarding  them  angrily 
from  the  middle  of  the  hall. 
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With  mock  dismay,  they  watched  the  bird  advance  towards  them, 
setting  each  foot  down  slowly  and  firmly,  his  eyes  blinking  in  the  light. 
Overcome  with  the  sight  of  the  “ghost”  they  shook  with  laughter,  and 
the  owl,  frightened,  gathered  himself  up  and  flew  downstairs.  Later 
they  found  that  he  had  a  nest  in  one  of  the  chimneys. 

Later,  they  also  found  that  writing  a  story  together  is  much  more 
interesting  than  writing  one  alone. 


Simple  Story 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

(For  Helen  Louise) 

SHE  came  with  the  dawn.  She  came  from  somewhere  back  of 
Blackstead  street  every  morning  at  an  ungodly  hour.  Black- 
stead  street,  in  its  brightest  moments,  was  dismal;  and  she, 
morning  after  morning,  as  she  came  upon  Broadway,  found  it  more  dis¬ 
mal  than  Blackstead. 

She  did  not  hurry.  Life,  to  her,  was  the  slowest  force  of  creation. 
Life,  to  her,  was  a  dream ;  a  very  dark,  drab  dream.  Life  went  slowly 
on  in  dull,  unromantic  relentlessness ;  an  endless  flow  of  mean,  uncol¬ 
ored  misery.  The  world  was  a  broken  heart,  and  life  the  everlasting 
surge  of  clotted  blood.  Only  to  her,  the  heart  looked  too  much  like  a 
jug  dropped  on  the  hard  pavement  of  a  hill,  and  life  the  perpetual  ooze 
and  flowing  down  of  molasses.  And  she  was  young. 

Larkenstein,  the  gambler,  was  leaning  against  a  lamp-post  as  she 
passed,  awaiting  the  tip-off  for  the  high  play  crap  game  that  breaks 
with  the  dawn.  He  greeted  her. 

“Hello,  English  Mary !  You’re  on  the  job  early  as  usual.” 

“Hello !  Yes,  I’m  always  on  the  job,  cleaning  up.  .  .  .” 

They  chatted  for  a  few  short  minutes.  She  smiled  occasionally, 
one  of  the  very  few  smiles  she  indulged  in  during  the  course  of  a  day. 

When  they  parted,  she  took  her  weary  way  to  the  Paradise  Lost, 
one  of  the  night  clubs  which  she  helped  clean  every  morning.  A  glitter¬ 
ing  lady  lurched  out  as  she  went  in,  stopping  to  ask  her  the  time ;  one 
of  the  many  strange,  shifting  creatures  whom  she  passed  on  her  matu¬ 
tinal  trips  to  work. 

She  stepped  from  the  morning  wretchedness  of  Broadway  into  the 
remnants  of  tinselled  merriment  and  gaiety  de  coeur.  It  was  morning 
and  the  gaiety  had  gone. 
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She  knew  nothing  of  the  bizarre  world  which  she  cleaned  every 
morning  with  her  scrub  pail  and  mop.  That  was  something  delicate 
and  fragile.  Her  nonce  was  stunned.  There  was  nothing  fragrant; 
nothing  of  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

She  went  about  her  work,  clearing  away  the  sweepings  of  confetti 
and  bottles  and  broken  decorations  which  meant  nothing  to  her  but  so 
much  debris  to  be  gathered  to  the  rubbish  barrel,  for  money  enough  to 
rent  a  mean  little  room  and  live  there  hour  after  hour,  sighing  away 
the  tangled  threads  of  time. 

Then  she  sopped  her  mop,  and  spread  out  on  the  floor  her  soapy 
designs. 

And  into  these  she  wove  her  soul. 

The  flash  and  sparkle  of  the  gorgeous  effects  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
which  made  dizzy  the  heart  of  many  a  philandering  creature  who 
made  merry  there,  meant  absolutely  nothing  to  the  dreams  of  English 
Mary.  Her  dreams  were  brilliant  jewellessly.  Her  dreams  were  made 
of  soap  and  water,  strung  through  with  all  that  she  had  left  of  the 
daintiness  of  which  a  woman’s  heart  is  made. 

She  had  come  from  her  England  only  two  years  before.  She  had 
come  of  a  destitute  family.  She  had  thought  that  she  had  reached  there 
the  limit  of  poverty. 

Poor  English  Mary!  She  had  not  known  what  real  poverty  was. 
Home  had  been  friends  who  had  loved  her.  There  were  sweet  memories. 
Here  there  was  nothing. 

Mary  was  young ;  blue-eyed  and  fair ;  beautiful,  in  a  simple  way. 
There  had  been  allures  and  escapes.  And  now  she  found  herself  eking 
out  her  miserable  existence  over  a  scrub  pail,  dreaming  of  the  gentle 
things  which  delight  a  sad  girl’s  heart. 

She  went  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  and  returned  to  her 
cramped  room  back  of  Blackstead  street  shortly  after  noon.  There 
she  sat  the  hours  through,  by  her  lone  window,  staring  out  into  the 
bleak  vastnesses  of  utter  dejection. 

She  had  never  felt  the  slightest  touch  of  luxury.  She  wore  rough, 
cruel  clothes.  She  had  never  owned  a  pair  of  low  shoes.  The  caressing 
softness  of  silk,  the  aromatic  kiss  of  perfume  and  powder,  were  not  of 
her  world.  Her  hair  had  never  felt  the  hairdresser’s  artifice.  Her 
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tears,  which  she  kept  tenaciously  imprisoned  within  her,  would  have 
wet  her  cheeks  without  disturbing  a  wisp  of  rouge. 

Sleep  became  the  rest  of  inevitable  necessity.  She  never  indulged 
in  cream  puffs  or  eclairs.  She  was  not  much  more  than  penniless.  In 
two  years  she  had  managed  to  save  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars.  She  needed  that  for  sickness.  Debt  was  her  dread,  and  sickness 
would  bring  it.  The  little  she  had  saved  was  vital. 

She  felt  like  an  old  woman. 

EVERY  morning  she  passed  Larkenstein  leaning  against  his  wonted 
lamp-post.  Among  gamblers  she  knew  he  was  unique,  playing 

a  lone  hand. 

He  always  greeted  her.  He  was  the  only  person  with  whom  she 
could  converse  in  consummate  pleasantness.  He  was  the  only  one  with 
whom  she  ever  even  chatted  at  all.  Their  brief  talks  in  the  morning 
were  her  sole  pleasure.  Of  her  life,  torn  by  destiny’s  storm,  he  was  the 
solitary  light.  Every  morning,  between  dusk  and  dawn,  she  passed 
him.  On  her  way  home  she  missed  his  greeting.  And  the  light  which 
shone  above  his  head  like  a  halo  was  out. 

One  morning  he  was  gone. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do.  She  stared  at  the  lonely  looking 
lamp-post.  In  calm,  puzzled  wonderment,  she  stopped.  She  could  not 
understand  the  disappointment  of  her  heart.  Deep  within  her  was  a 
questioning.  Why  did  she  feel  so  curious  about  where  he  was?  Why 
should  she  wonder  about  him  at  all  ? 

She  suddenly  realized  that  she  had  stopped.  She  breathed  a  quick, 
startled  sigh. 

Hurrying  breathlessly  on  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  she  coughed  down 
another  sigh.  Had  she  sighed  again,  she  would  have  wept  a  fit  of  tears. 
As  she  swirled  her  mop  around  that  morning,  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
an  agony  of  aching.  In  her  woman’s  heart  there  was  a  premonition. 
She  dreaded  the  next  morning. 

When  dawn  came  again,  she  dragged  her  steps  to  Broadway.  He 
was  there,  leaning  against  his  lamp-post. 

Her  eyes  widened;  her  jaw  dropped  slightly.  Her  care-haunted 
face  tried  to  smile.  In  her  heart  she  almost  felt  delight.  She  was  face 
to  face  with  the  first  touch  of  happiness  that  she  had  known  for  years. 
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She  might  have  experienced  it  before,  but  she  hadn’t  known  it.  She 
did  not  know  what  joy  was,  or  she  might  have  rejoiced. 

She  stood  there,  her  arms  trembling. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  being  glad,  when  she  noticed  that  a  po¬ 
liceman  was  with  him. 


“Mary,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been  hooked.  They  got  me  the  night 
before  last.  I  slept  in  the  jug  last  night — — ” 

And  he  had  come  to  see  her !  Could  she  dare  believe  it  ?  If  he  has, 
she  sighed,  if  he  has - 

“I  am  glad,”  she  whispered. 

“Glad! - ” 

She  was  half  afraid. 

“You  do  not  know,”  she  answered  quickly,  “you  do  not  know. 
Never  mind.  It  is  nothing.  Go  on.  .  .  .” 

“As  I  said,  I  slept  in  the  jug  last  night.  And.  .  .  .  Well,  I  sort  of 
missed  meeting  you  in  the  morning.” 

He  had  missed — her!  Her  heart  echoed  itself  over  and  over. 

“I  am  happy,”  she  said. 

“What  did  you  say,  Mary?” 

“Nothing,  nothing!  Go  on.  .  .  .” 

He  looked  at  her,  then  out  into  the  street. 

“I  sort  of  missed  you,  I  did — miss  you.  .  .  .  That  was  funny  for 
me.  I — I’ve  never  missed  anyone  before  .  .  .  like  that.  I  did  a  funny 
thing,  day  before  yesterday. 

“You  see  .  .  .  well,  you  know  I  gamble  for  a  living.  But  ...  for 
a  week  I’ve  been  making  my  mind  up  to  quit  the  game.  Maybe  I’m 
crazy,  and  then  again  maybe  I’m  not.  .  .  . 

“Maybe  it  was  you — don’t  think  I’m  .  .  .  fooling.  I  like  you, 
Mary,  I  like  you  a  whole  lot.  I  made  up  my  mind — as  I  say,  maybe 
I’m  a  fool. 

“But  I  decided  to  give  up  the  game,  and  do  something  big,  some¬ 
thing  that  I’d  be  proud  of  doing,  something  with  something  behind  it, 
with  some  meaning  in  it.  .  .  .  It  took  me  a  few  days  to  make  up  my 
mind,  but  just  the  same, — it  came  all  of  a  sudden.” 

He  took  a  deep  breath. 

“That’s  some  change  to  make.  But  I  did.  It  kind  of  makes  me 
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feel  .  .  .  well,  .  .  .  better ,  I  guess.  I’m  glad  I  did.  Although  sometimes 
I  think  I  like  myself  too  much,  like  looking  up  at  a  picture  of  me  some¬ 
where,  and  loving  the  thing. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  definite,  day  before  yesterday.  Got  all  my 
cash  in  a  pile,  stuck  it  in  my  pockets,  and  went  to  a  card  game — a 
big  game.  Before  I  went,  I  did  a  crazy  thing. 

“I  got  out  the  best  suit  of  clothes  I  own,  got  my  hair  cut,  shaved, 
got  all  dressed  up,  like  I  was  going  to  my  own  funeral.  I  went  about 
it  solemn.  All  dressed  up.  ...  I  must  be  crazy.  .  .  . 

“When  I  got  there,  I  forgot  all  my  tricks — I  didn’t  play  so 
straight — regular.  I  know  a  lot.  .  .  .  Well,  I  played  honest  this  time, 
and  lost.  Lost  every  dime.  .  .  . 

“My  luck  went  out  complete.  The  cops  raided  the  place.  Two 
hundred  dollar  fine,  and  no  money.’’ 

She  leaned  her  hand  on  the  post.  Jail ! 

“Two  hundred  dollars  .  .  .”  she  murmured. 

“Two  hundred.  We  played  high,  and  so  did  the  judge.  Oh,  well ! 

.  .  .  Well,  I’ve  got  to  go.  My  boy  friend  is  getting  impatient.  .  .  .” 

She  looked  straight  into  his  face.  Her  eyes  were  drawn  with  in¬ 
ward  weeping.  Words  wouldn’t  come. 

She  stood  mute.  Then,  he  spoke. 

“Maybe  I’m  a  fool.  It  looks  that  way  now.  But  I’ll  say  this  .  .  . 
I — I  was  thinking  of  you  plenty,  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to  quit.  I 
don’t  know  ...  I  don’t  know.  .  .  .  Well — life’s  funny.  Maybe  a 
fellow  like  me  shouldn’t  be  telling  this  to  a  girl  like  you.  .  .  .  But  as 
I  say,  life’s  funny  that  way.  A  fellow  like  me  shouldn’t  have  dreams 
like  that,  I  guess.  .  .  .” 

He  had  given  her  his  hand  in  token  of  farewell.  She  had  taken  it 

timidly. 

“I’ll  see  you  again — maybe,”  was  the  last  thing  he  said. 

She  had  said  nothing  but  had  nodded  her  head.  And  after  he  had 
gone  off  with  the  officer,  she  had  placed  her  hand  on  the  lamp-post, 
and  in  her  hand  was  all  the  gentleness  of  a  caress. 

She  felt  the  tide  of  her  life  which  had  carried  his  interest  to  her 
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ebb  away  in  a  sweeping  recession.  For  one  brief  moment  she  had 
trembled  on  the  brink  of  joy,  and  now  everything  was  washed  away. 
But  she  would  stand  on  the  shore  and  the  waves  would  roll  back. 


THE  next  day,  she  spent  an  hour  in  combing  her  hair,  and  letting 
the  sun  shine  upon  it,  until  its  fairness  bloomed  to  the  full.  She 
pinched  her  cheeks  until  the  blood  came  back  to  them  again ;  and  open¬ 
ing  her  eyes,  persuaded  them  until  they  laughed. 

Clothed  jewellessly  with  the  best  of  her  meagre  wardrobe,  and  all 
alight  with  loveliness,  she  hurried  to  the  bank  and  took  out  two  hundred 
of  the  two  and  twenty-five.  She  sent  it  to  him  by  the  next  mail. 
Sickness  would  wait. 


Omar  Khayyam 

by 

C.  Glynn  Fraser 

IT  is  almost  eight  hundred  years  since  Omar  Khayyam,  Persian 
poet,  philosopher,  and  astronomer,  meditated  and  wrote  on  the 
uncertainty  and  mutability  of  human  existence.  Almost  everyone 
has  heard  of  Omar,  the  “Tentmaker.”  He  wrote  what  is  known  to  us, 
through  the  commendable  and  masterly  pen  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  as 
“The  Rubaiyat.”  It  begins  with 

’Wake! 

and  immediately  we  awaken,  for  the  sun  is  striking  the  Sultan’s  Turret 

.  .  .  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 

The  verse  is  a  beautiful  and  arresting  picture.  No  sooner  has  he 
grasped  our  minds  and  imagination  than  he  pursues  the  advantage  with 
the  age-old,  philosophical  question, 

Why  nods  the  drowsy  Worshipper  outside? 
only  to  answer  it  for  us  a  little  later : 

Open  then  the  Door! 

You  know  how  little  while  we  have  to  stay 
And,  once  departed,  may  return  no  more. 

We  know  from  one  verse,  below,  that  Omar,  like  all  mortals,  had 
his  faults  and  weaknesses.  It  seems,  however,  that  his  fellows  accused 
him  of  being  a  bit  worse  than  most,  for  he  says : 

Indeed,  the  Idols  I  have  loved  so  long 

Have  done  my  Credit  in  men’s  eyes  much  wrong: 

Have  drown’d  my  Glory  in  a  shallow  Cup, 

And  sold  my  Reputation  for  a  Song. 

A  thousand  years  ago,  even  as  before  then  and  since,  the  love  of 
the  “Sabine  jar”  was  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses  of  the  flesh.  And, 
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too,  as  always  men  have  done,  Omar  made  his  resolutions — and  broke 
them.  However,  we  might  omit,  or  at  least  excuse,  the  interrogation 
in  the  following  rubaiyat: 

Indeed,  indeed,  Repentence  oft  before 
I  swore — but,  was  I  sober  when  I  swore? 

And  then,  and  then  came  Spring,  and  Rose  in  hand, 

My  threadbare  Penitence  apieces  tore. 

An  explanation  for  “Rose,”  I  think,  is  hardly  necessary. 

Still,  Omar  was  above  most  of  the  men  of  his  day.  At  least,  we 
know  that  he  gained  from  his  sins  that  of  all  the  virtues,  charity  is 
the  chiefest.  They  also  caused  him  to  think,  in  the  false  trend  of  the 
pagan,  that  fate,  like  a  magnet  over  bits  of  steel,  was  always  lurking 
and  controlling  men,  so  that 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  Row 
Of  magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 
‘Round  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
At  midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show. 

Even  more  strikingly,  more  vividly, 

Impotent  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 
Upon  this  Checkerboard  of  Nights  and  Days. 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays, 

And  One  by  One  back  in  the  Closet  lays. 

Khayyam  well  knew,  like  Shakespeare  and  Lope  de  Vega,  that 

“AH  that  glitters  is  not  gold.” 

He,  too,  realized,  like  the  great  dramatist,  that 

“All  the  world’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.” 

Omar’s  metaphor,  somewhat  similar  to  Shakespeare’s,  was 

’T  is  but  a  Tent  where  takes  his  One  day’s  Rest, 

A  Sultan  of  the  Realm  of  Death  addrest; 

A  tent  in  which  all  men  are  equal  before  the  Great  Sultan  and 
destined  to  the  common  fate.  As  Horace  put  it : 

“Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede 
pauperium  tabemas 
Regumque  turns.” 
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As  Omar : 


For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  best 
That  from  the  Vintage  rolling  time  has  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 

And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  Rest. 

Whether  at  Naishapir  or  Babylon, 

Whether  the  Cup  with  Sweet  or  Bitter  run, 

The  Wine  of  Life  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop. 

The  Leaves  of  Life  keep  falling  one  by  one. 

Though  both  lived  as  what  we  refer  to  as  “pagans,”  Horace  wrote, 

“Tu  ne  quaesieris — scire  nefas — quern  mihi,  quern  tibi 
Finem  di  dederint.” 


and  Omar, 

Strange,  is  it  not?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  pass’d  the  Door  of  Darkness  through, 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road 
Which,  to  discover,  we  must  travel,  too. 

Omar,  as  Socrates  taught,  believed  that  a  man  must  order  his  life 
without  modification  or  compromise,  by  the  guidance  of  his  own  intel¬ 
lect,  without  any  regard  for  mandates  of  external  authority,  or  for  the 
impulses  of  emotion,  unless  his  intellect  approves.  The  thing  that 
differentiates  us  is  that  we  have  the  Faith  to  turn  to,  whereas  Omar 
was  lost,  only  desiring 

One  flash  of  It  within  the  Tavern  caught 
Better  than  in  the  Temple  lost  outright. 


This  was  always  his  search.  He  could  not  believe  in  a  hereafter 
except  as  a  blank  void  from  which  no  one  returned,  in  which  the  dead 
were  lost.  There  seemed  no  need  of  anything  after  death,  for,  as  he 
reflects, 

The  Eternal  Saki  from  the  Bowl  has  pour’d 
Millions  of  Bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

Horace  gives  us  the  same  thought  here, 

“Omne  capax  movet  urna  nomen.” 
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How  easy  it  is  for  us  to  sympathize  with  him  here, 

Yet,  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose ! 

That  Youth’s  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close ! 

where  he  is  so  sadly  sincere  in  his  realization  of  the  inevitable,  which 
made  him  write  again  of  his  hard,  relentless  Fate, 

The  moving  Finger  writes;  and  having  writ, 

Moves  on;  nor  all  your  Piety  or  Wit 
Can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line; 

Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

And  still  on  this  line  of  thought,  he  again  writes  his  philosophy  of  life, 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 

Before  we,  too,  into  the  Dust  descend; 

Dust  unto  Dust,  and  unto  Dust,  to  lie 
Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer, — and  sans  End! 

Here  he  seems  to  mention  his  “sans  Wine”  first.  It  was  always  “carpe 
diem”  with  him.  As  he  says,  in  his  way, 

Take  the  Cash  and  let  the  Credit  go ! 

Like  Horace  again, 

“  .  .  .  benignius 
deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 

0  Thaliarche,  merum  diota. 
permitte  divis  cetera;” 

but  a  little  differently  perhaps, 

While  you  live, 

Drink !  for  once  dead,  you  may  never  return ! 

It  has  been  quite  plain  to  see  that  Omar  was  a  philosopher,  a  deep 
thinker.  But  he  also  had  a  lighter,  pleasanter  side.  Below,  we  have 
him  in  simple  happiness,  asking,  in  that  verse  almost  everybody  knows, 
for  merely, 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 

A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread,  and  Thou 
O,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow! 

Beside  me,  singing,  in  the  Wilderness — 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  verse  with  others  like  it  from  the 
Chinese.  This  one  was  written  in  the  eighth  century  by  Li  Po,  China’s 
greatest  poet: 

“And  arbour  of  flowers 

and  a  kettle  of  wine.” 

Neither  seem  to  possess  any  antipathy  for  the  grape  juice. 

Here  is  another  by  China’s  philosophic  poet,  Ssu-K’ung  Tu,  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  same  time  as  Li’s,  which  coincides  more  closely  with 
Khayyam’s : 

“To  build  a  hut  beneath  the  pines; 

With  uncovered  head  to  pore  over  poetry: 

Hoping  some  day  to  be  with  God.” 

and,  in  the  next  line,  Ssu-K’ung  and  Horace  express  exactly  the  same 
sentiment : 


“Alone,  away  from  the  common  herd,” 

a  part  translation  of  Horace’s : 

“.  .  .  me  gelidum  nemus 
nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 
secernunt  populo.” 

This  sentiment  in  Omar,  as  in  Horace  and  others,  rightly  applied, 
make  life  interesting  and  more  beautiful  and  worthwhile.  We  all  real¬ 
ize  that  death  is  inevitable — but,  for  us,  the  beginning  of  Life,  with 
Him.  Then,  once  abiding  with  Him,  what  care  we  if 

Yon  rising  Moon  that  looks  for  us  again — 

Howt  oft  thereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane; 

How  oft  thereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  Garden — but,  alas,  in  vain ! 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  the  long  novel  had  definitely  died  its 
death.  Critics  have  again  and  again  pointed  out  to  us  the  fact  that 

modern  life  was  too  active,  too  full  of  one  or  an- 
The  Swinging  other  of  the  world’s  doings,  too  rapid  for  novels  of 

Pendulum  any  great  length.  “People  of  today,”  they  told  us, 

have  no  time  to  spend  on  the  Victorian  type  of  tale.” 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  some  of  the  rather  recently  published  novels, 
the  long  novel  is  coming  back  to  us  again.  Perhaps  these  are  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  an  epoch  of  lengthy  literature.  We  may  see  grow  up  about 
us  more  Dickenses,  Thackerays,  Eliots,  Bulwer-Lyttons,  Brontes, 
Trollopes,  Blackmores,  et  al. 

Outstanding  among  the  contributors  to  this  new  vogue  are  Sigrid 
Undset,  Rolvaag,  Green,  Priestley,  Powys,  and  Galsworthy.  By  this 
time  most  everyone  is  familiar  with  Undset,  and  her  Nobel  prize  win- 
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ner,  ‘‘Kristin  Lavransdatter.”  Her  latest  work,  of  which  the  third 
book  has  just  been  published  in  a  translated  edition,  conforms  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  her  wonted  pattern.  She  is  thought  by  many,  and  their  claim 
is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  to  be  the  greatest  living  novelist. 

Rolvaag,  another  Scandinavian,  has  had  two  of  the  books  of  an 
intended  triology  published.  “Giants  of  the  Earth”  and  “Peder  Vic¬ 
torious”  are  stories  of  the  early  West,  and  the  pioneering  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  settlers,  with  their  life’s  trials.  The  author,  incidentally,  is  a 
professor  in  a  western  college.  Julian  Green,  who  sprang  to  well- 
merited  prominence  with  the  second  of  his  novels,  “The  Closed  Gar¬ 
den,”  has  won  a  Harper  prize-novel  citation  with  “The  Dark  Journey.” 
Andre  Maurois  hailed  “The  Closed  Garden”  first  for  its  intrinsic  merit, 
and  then  for  its  length.  Maurois  believes  that  an  author  cannot  make 
his  characters  really  live,  really  known  to  us,  in  the  novelettes  that 
for  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  novels.  Green 
is  by  blood  an  American,  but  lives  in  France  and  writes  in  French. 

Galsworthy’s  “A  Modern  Comedy,”  is  a  two  volume  work.  Sixty 
thousand  copies  of  the  ordinary  edition  were  sold  on  the  day  of  its  pub¬ 
lication.  Like  most  of  the  other  long  novels,  it  has  met  with  wide¬ 
spread  popularity. 

“Wolf  Solent,”  by  John  Cowper  Powys,  is  full  of  gloom,  dread, 
and  despair.  In  that,  it  is  like  practically  all  modern  literature. 

With  J.  B.  Priestley’s  “The  Good  Companions,”  however,  we 
foresee  a  new  era.  “The  Good  Companions”  is  laughter-filled,  with 
blithesome  jollity.  Oddly  enough,  in  this  age,  he  has  a  flair  for  the 
picaresque  rather  than  for  the  psychological.  Good  humor,  good  na¬ 
ture,  good  common  sense  permeate  the  whole  work.  If  you  are  one 
who  has  come  to  believe  with  dogmatic  tenaciousness  that  literature 
must  be  melaincholy,  it  will  do  you  well  to  read  “The  Good  Com¬ 
panions.”  It  is  by  no  means  sentimental,  yet  it  is  not  ironic.  It  is  a 
tale  of  open  roads,  and  protagonists  three.  It  provides  entertainment 
and  life-viewing  of  the  highest  sort. 

Too  many  of  our  writers  have  given  up  “bein’  yuman”  and  are 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  psychopathic.  Those  who  can  so  explore 
are  gifted.  Those  who  cannot  are  ludicrous. 

But  as  for  Priestley,  he  writes  humor  that  is  literature.  Would 
that  a  host  of  followers  could  do  the  same ! 
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In  any  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  movement  to  resuscitate  the  long 
novel  is  active  in  this  swift  flowing  age.  It  will  be  of  intense  interest 
to  see  whether  its  sponsors  continue  to  meet  the  remarkable  success 
they  have  so  far  experienced. 


&  s 


Congratulations  t 


In  a  nation-wide  contest  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  state 
council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  two  members  of  the  Stylus  staff 

came  off  with  honors.  A  prize  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  and  radio  presentation  on  the  night  of 
October  twelfth  was  offered  to  the  writer  of  a  play 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Columbus  which  should  sur¬ 
pass  in  excellence  all  those  submitted  to  the  judges.  The  judges  were 
all  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  their  task,  being  educators  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  who  had  deep  interest  in  the  dramatic  art. 

Mr.  R.  Felix  Doherty,  ’31,  editor  of  the  Humoresque  department 
of  the  Stylus,  whose  play  consisted  of  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Columbus  before  and  after  he  discovered  America,  written  in  blank 
verse,  won  first  prize.  Great  was  the  delight  of  his  friends  and,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  them  on  the  Stylus  staff,  to  hear  his  work  presented 
on  the  radio  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  B.  Kennedy,  famous  for 
his  work  with  Collier’s  Flour. 

The  Stylus  staff  was  also  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  C.  Glynn 
Fraser,  another  contestant  and  staff-mate,  had  reaped  his  share  of 
reward,  earning  an  Honorable  Mention. 

That  two  members  of  the  Stylus  should  .so  win  honors  in  the 
world  of  letters  should  inspire  the  rest  of  us,  both  of  the  Stylus  and 
not — but  interested  in  writing — to  greater  efforts  with  the  pen  and 
brain.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  their  work  on  this  paper  helped 
them  to  acquire  that  fertility  and  finesse  so  necessary  for  success  of 
any  sort  in  the  literary  art.  The  Stylus  was  their  testing  ground. 
We  of  the  Stylus  are  proud  of  that.  With  us,  we  are  sure  that  you 
are  proud  of  them. 

And  so,  Mr.  Doherty  and  Mr.  Fraser,  we  offer  our  congratulations 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  your  ways  will  always  lead  to  success. 


Light  a  Murad  I 

I  HAVE  been  to  a  debate.  The  orators  rose,  one  after  another,  and 
delivered  their  main  speeches  in  a  ponderous  and  unsmiling 
fashion.  The  fairly  plausible  argumentation  was  garnished  with 
very  obvious  and  exceedingly  purple  patches,  delivered  in  an  exalted 
tone.  Gestures  and  bodily  movement  were  machine-like. 

In  rebuttal  the  gentlemen  were  transformed.  They  suddenly  lost 
every  vestige  of  their  former  exalted  dignity.  They  shouted.  They 
glared  at  their  opponents  with  undying  hatred  in  their  eyes.  They 
gesticulated  sweepingly,  vehemently. 

The  debate  was  over.  The  losers  crossed  to  the  winners.  They 
shook  hands  with  them — and  then — they  actually  smiled! !  I  awoke 
from  my  apathy.  They  were  human,  after  all !  ...  The  moral  is  pre¬ 
fixed. 

Perfume  and  Paganism: 

I  read  an  advertisement  for  some  sort  of  perfume  the  other  day. 
It  amused,  irritated  and  saddened  me  by  turns.  It  was  headed :  “Mag- 
netismel”  with  a  sub-title:  “This  day  she  is  irresistible ! ”  Part  of  it 
went  like  this : 

“Hers  is  the  unfathomable,  captivating  allure  of  sheer  femininity.  He  thrills  to 
a  new  fascination  ...  an  irresistible  enchantment  ...  to  the  subtle,  lingering  fra¬ 
grance  which  surrounds  her.  Tender,  poignant,  betwitching  ...  is  that  haunting 
magnetisme.” 

Now  far  be  it  from  me  to  object  to  sweet  odors.  Sometimes  they 
help  us  to  forget  the  vulgar  clay — if  such  forgetfulness  be  considered 
desirable.  But,  just  incidentally,  I  would  like  to  ask:  where  does 
that  “unfathomable”  allure  go  when  the  perfume  is  washed  off?  .  .  . 
Silence.  Very  well,  I  proceed. 

I  said  this  advertisement  amused  me.  You  have  read  part  of  it  so 
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you  should  know  why.  But  it  irritated  me ;  it  was  such  utter  blurb. 
And  it  saddened  me.  And  that’s  a  longer  story. 

This  perfectly  innocent  and  amusing  advertisement  has,  to  my 
mind,  expressed  unconsciously  and  somewhat  hyperbolically,  a  certain 
note,  a  certain  philosophy  which  permeates  modern  life.  Henley  epito¬ 
mized  it  in  his  repulsive  “Invictus.”  It  is  the  only  theme  which  most 
of  our  writers  know.  It  is  the  appeal  to  the  ego — the  exaltation  of  the 
“1”  I  might  call  it  a  moral  disease,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  reac¬ 
tion  following  the  intolerable  harshness  of  Puritanism  and  the  equally 
intolerable  aimlessness  of  Protestantism  in  general. 

Men  must  worship  something.  But  the  God  of  Protestantism  was 
either  a  monster  of  wrath  or  an  impossible  philanthropist.  Both  were 
equally  unsatisfactory.  So  men  began  to  worship  themselves. 

So  we  have  come  back  to  paganism.  For  egoism  is  the  essence  of 
paganism.  Pagans  did  not  worship  Venus.  They  worshiped  their 
own  lust.  They  did  not  worship  Bacchus.  They  worshiped  their  own 
intemperance.  Their  gods  were  only  personifications  of  their  own 
moral  virtues  and  defects — and  the  gods  which  personified  their  de¬ 
fects  received  the  most  worship. 

It  is  so  today.  If  you  doubt  me,  read  a  few  of  our  “representa¬ 
tive”  authors.  Our  “modernists”  are  not  as  modern  as  they  think  they 
are. 

Sure-fire  Shakespeare : 

William  is  badly  abused.  Some  people  think  he  should  be  canon¬ 
ized.  These  people  rave  about  the  profundity  of  his  philosophy,  be¬ 
come  themselves  tongue-tied  in  describing  his  eloquence.  They  al¬ 
ways  read  his  plays  thoroughly  before  they  see  them ;  they  may  even 
bring  the  text  with  them  to  the  performance.  Their  notions  about 
Shakespeare  are  vague  but  very  grand.  But — a  Shakespearean  play 
contains  no  catharsis  for  them. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  as  dry 
as  his  bones.  For  them  a  Shakesperian  play  is  a  collection  of  archie 
words  disarranged  to  form  tiresome  elocution  pieces.  Students  usually 
belong  in  this  class.  Shakespeare  has  been  the  necessary  evil  of  their 
school  days.  Uninspired  professors,  by  stressing  the  archaic  word  and 
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the  tiresome  elocution  piece,  have  succeeded  in  awakening  in  their 
charges  an  enthusiasm  for  anything  except  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  third  class.  Its  members  are  from  all  walks  of  life. 
They  are  not  very  eloquent  about  the  finer  points  of  Shakespeare.  But 
here  is  an  example  of  their  attitude :  a  middle-aged  woman  who,  I  am 
sure,  has  never  read  or  ‘studied’  much  of  Shakespeare,  went  to  see 
‘Hamlet.’  She  told  me  afterward  she  cried  through  most  of  it.  And 
she  gave  her  reason  in  a  charmingly  simple  fashion.  She  said:  “He 
was  such  a  good  young  man,  and  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  do  what  was 
right !  ”  May  God  and  Shakespeare  bless  her !  It  is  to  such  as  these 
that  Shakespeare  owes  his  immortality  in  drama.  They  enjoy  the  true 
Shakespeare,  not  the  “many-riddled  Sphinx”  which  commentators 
would  thrust  upon  us.  They  enjoy  the  Shakespeare  who  wrote  sure¬ 
fire  plays  for  lord  and  groundling  alike,  the  Shakespeare  who  filled  his 
plays  with  exciting  duels,  with  violent  quarrels,  with  passionate  love 
scenes,  with  scenes  of  feasting  and  of  merriment,  with  scenes  of  weird¬ 
ness,  with  battles  of  brittle  wit,  with  pathos,  with  delicate  humor,  in 
short,  the  Shakespeare  of  inexhaustible  vitality.  Throw  the  texts  and 
the  commentators  away  and  let’s  see  a  Shakespearean  play !  The  man 
wrote  sure-fire  shows ! 

But  there  is  one  indispensable  condition  that  must  be  complied 
with  if  you  would  enjoy  him.  You  must  be  willing  to  play,  with  all 
your  heart  and  soul,  at  the  game  of  “let’s  pretend.” 

R,  Felix  Doherty. 


ALUMNI 


ANOTHER  year  is  showing  signs  of  old  age.  All  in  all  it  has 
been  a  year  full  of  things  worthy  of  comment.  However,  what 
concerns  this  department  most  about  last  year’s  happenings 
is  the  fact  that  this  same  year  saw  the  addition  of  some  two  hundred 
promising  youths  to  the  Boston  College  Alumni. 

What  are  these  embryo  alumni  doing  now?  For  that  matter,  what 
are  the  men  who  received  degrees  ten,  twenty  or  even  fifty  years  ago 
doing?  How  do  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  college  and  with  each 
other?  The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  of  particular  interest  to  us 
for  the  simple  reason  that  therein  lies  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this 
department’s  existence. 

That  is  why  we  ask  you,  kind  reader — whether  alumnus  or  under¬ 
graduate — to  help  us.  If  alumnus,  write,  telling  the  whereabouts,  the 
occupations,  the  ambitions  of  the  men  of  your  class.  If  student,  come 
in  to  tell  us  about  Boston  College  men  in  your  town  or  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Take  an  active  interest  in  the  alumni  association  and 
learn  more  about  the  men  who  compose  it,  for  if  your  luck  holds  you 
will  soon  be  one  of  them. 

Now  for  some  of  the  gleanings  of  our  all  too  few  but,  nevertheless, 
fertile  sources  of  information: 

Arthur  E.  Reilly,  ’25,  is  a  candidate  for  school  committee  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  One  of  our  strict  rules  is  something  about  no  political  advertising 
in  this  column.  Because  of  this,  we  cannot  ask  you  to  wait  until  you 
reach  the  R’s  before  marking  X,  much  as  we  would  like  to. 

Jim  Curley,  ’28,  is  very  active  in  his  father’s  campaign.  Jim 
planned  to  go  to  B.  C.  Law  School  the  last  time  we  heard  from  him. 

Jerry  Mahoney,  ’29,  the  quintessence  of  geniality,  is  at  Harvard 
Law. 

Bill  Flynn,  ’29,  is  now  in  New  Haven,  studying  at  Yale  Medical 
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School.  Bill,  who  is  well  known  to  most  of  us  as  the  very  popular 
president  of  ’29,  will  join  his  brother  at  Yale. 

Frank  McNamara  and  Ken  Brown,  both  of  last  year’s  class,  are 
now  well  on  the  way  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  more  perplexing 
of  the  mysteries  of  anatomy  and  other  interesting  things  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Pat  Cahill,  ’29,  Nick  Tedesco,  ’29,  and  Henry  Leen,  ’29,  have 
registered  at  Boston  College  Law  School.  All  will  be  well  from  now  on 
with  the  profession  of  law. 

Jack  Spencer,  ’29,  is  reported  as  working  for  an  A.M.  at  Harvard 
Graduate  School. 

Warren  McGuirk,  ’29,  is  coaching  at  Malden  High.  A1  Weston, 
’29,  and  Bernie  Kilroy,  ’29,  are  also  coaching  football,  the  former  at 
Everett  High  and  Bernie  at  St.  Mary’s  High,  Brookline.  Small  won¬ 
der  if  these  schools  turn  out  championship  elevens  this  fall. 

Tom  Smith,  Jack  Kennedy,  “Cupie”  Kilroy  and  Marty  Whelan, 
all  of  ’29,  plan  to  play  football  on  various  professional  teams  during 
the  current  season. 

William  B.  Gavin,  ’29,  is  a  chemist  for  a  roofing  concern  in  Ruth¬ 
erford,  N.  J. 

Jim  Alphen,  ’29,  is  doing  quite  a  bit  of  work  down  at  Curley  head¬ 
quarters,  according  to  reports. 

John  Mungovan,  ’29,  is  in  the  automobile  department  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bonding  Co. 

“Red”  O’Hare,  ’29,  who  has  secured  a  position  with  Hornblower 
&  Weeks,  and  “Bunny”  Cronin,  ’29,  who  is  now  connected  with  Shell 
Gasoline,  are  two  more  of  the  boys  who  have  favored  the  world  of 
commerce  with  their  talents. 

St.  John’s  Seminary  has  welcomed  many  of  the  alumni  recently. 
Among  those  who  have  entered  to  study  for  the  priesthood  are  Michael 
F.  Costello,  ’26,  Eugene  M.  Fitzgerald,  ’28,  and  John  Crowley,  John 
Cunningham,  Frank  Dinan,  Joe  Farrington,  John  Frawley,  Charles 
Glennon,  Frank  Harkins,  Fred  Flobbs,  Joe  Mahoney,  Frank  O’Donnell, 
George  McHugh,  Jim  McManus,  Jim  McWade,  Joe  O’Brien,  John 
Orzeck,  Ed  Quinn,  John  Ryan,  Leo  Shea,  Dinny  Sughrue,  Joe  Sullivan 
and  Ed  Wessling  of  the  class  of  ’29. 


g  From  Foreign  Campuses 


LEXANDER  POPE,  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1716, 


wrote :  “A  critic  supposes  he  has  done  his  part,  if  he  proves  a 


writer  to  have  failed  in  an  expression,  or  erred  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  point.”  Pope  had  some  ground  for  his  assertion,  for  he  had  felt 
the  virulence  of  critics.  But  he  got  back  at  them.  For,  twelve  years 
later,  in  his  “Dunciad,”  he  avenged  himself  chiefly  on  Theobald,  who 
had  pointed  out  errors  in  textual  criticism  in  Pope’s  edition  of 
Shakespeare. 

However,  a  critic  should  not  only  call  attention  to  weaknesses  but 
to  strength.  He  should  not  fail  to  laud  what  is  praiseworthy,  nor 
ignore  what  is  deserving  of  censure. 

After  such  prolegomena  (that’s  what  we  get  from  those  cross¬ 
word  puzzles),  let  us  turn  to  the  matter  on  our  desk.  But  before  re¬ 
marking  upon  the  literary  productions  From  Foreign  Campuses,  it  is 
customary  for  the  F.  C.  E  to  note  the  paucity  of  periodicals  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  desk  so  early  in  the  school  year.  This  year  is  no  exception, 
for  only  one  periodical  has,  through  devious  ways,  arrived  there.  It  is 
The  Student  Writer,  published  yearly  by  the  students  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire.  As  we  read  in  the  preface,  it  is  an  annual 
publication  of  the  best  contributions  in  all  kinds  of  writing. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  magazine  is  the  prolific 
ability  of  its  assistant  editor,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ahern.  She  has  con¬ 
tributed  three  short  stories  and  two  essays.  ‘‘The  Edgeworth  Place” 
tells  of  the  invasion  of  the  foreigner  into  the  country,  and  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  the  ground  pay  from  which  its  former  native  owner  could 
barely  eke  out  a  living.  The  story  is  made  forceful  by  the  ability  of 
the  author  to  strike  off  original  and  striking  metaphors  and  similes. 
Thus  Jorah  Edgeworth’s  face  was  “crisscrossed  into  diamond  and 
chicken-wire  patterns”  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather.  Or  her 
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picture  of  ’Gathy,  “settling  into  middle  age  like  an  unpainted  barn.” 
Or  the  stone  wall  which  divided  the  two  pastures  “like  a  great  fossil¬ 
ized  worm.” 

“Property,”  likewise  written  by  Miss  Ahern,  was  also  about  farm 
life.  The  character  of  Eph  Bellows  is  neatly  drawn,  and  the  reitera¬ 
tion  of  “there  ain’t  no  one  going  to  fool  old  Eph  Bellows”  is  clever. 
Here,  also,  her  facility  in  choosing  the  concrete,  descriptive  word  and 
her  knowledge  of  country  life  are  apparent. 

One  of  her  two  essays  is  entitled,  “Three  Metaphysical  Poets,” 
and  treats  of  Donne,  Herbert  and  Crashaw.  She  claims  that  Donne  is 
sincere,  that  his  emotion  is  not  shallow.  “Why  should  an  emotion  be 
less  strong  for  having  the  support  of  a  man’s  intellect?”  she  asks.  It 
is  true  that  emotion  should  be  evoked  only  when  one  has  an  intelligent 
motive  for  so  doing,  but  it  should  come  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from 
the  head.  Donne’s  usually  came  from  the  head  alone.  “For  me,  to 
read  Donne  is  like  plunging  for  a  swim  into  the  fall-chilled  lake  after 
escaping  from  the  attic  air  of  a  conference  with  the  dean,”  enthusias¬ 
tically  writes  Miss  Ahern.  But  then,  “either  we  like  him  very  much  or 
we  dislike  him  intensely,”  as  Brother  Leo  notes. 

Ellen  J.  Farley’s  “If  I  Had  Faith,”  save  for  the  third  stanza,  which 
seems  to  be  an  afterthought,  is  appealing.  The  poem  could  well  end 
after  the  second  stanza. 


IF  I  HAD  FAITH 

If  I  had  not  loved  life  so  well, 

I  were  not  loath  to  see  it  pass. 

If  I  had  not  smelled  leaves  sweet-wet, 
Or  seen  clear  dew  upon  the  grass; 

If  I  had  not  loved,  cheek  to  cheek. 

Or  felt  the  raindrops,  damp  and  sleek ; 


If  I  had  faith  that  there  were  flowers 
And  sunsets  flaming,  anguishing, 

In  after  life;  did  I  but  think 

That  there  were  brown-tail  birds  on  wing — 

Unfearing  could  I  feel  death  nearing  me, 

And  give  up  living  carelessly. 
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But  when  I  think  that  dying  means: 

No  individuality, 

A  flowing  into  emptiness, 

Impersonal  infinity — 

I  cannot  stay  a  smarting  tear 
For  all  that  I  am  leaving  here. 

— Ellen  J.  Farley. 

Theodore  Maynard  asks  in  “Reunion,”  the  same  query: 

You  speak  your  dread  (dear  simpleton!)  lest  He 
Who  gives  His  children  immortality 
Should,  giving  that,  take  in  exchange  away 
The  leafy  lanes  of  earth,  the  woods  of  May, 

The  tinkle  of  cool  brooks,  the  springing  seed — 

All  we  have  ever  loved. 


and  answers  it — 


.  .  .  Here 

Our  misty  joys  out  of  the  mists  appear 
An  instant  and  are  gone.  There  fullest  joy 
That  bears  no  diminution.  .  .  . 

Shall  live  forever  mightily  in  us. 


Rut  he  had  faith. 


Telling  the  World 


Introducing  ourselves. 

THIS  issue  of  the  Stylus  sees  the  return  of  the  department 
which  attempts  to  record  faithfully  the  accomplishments  and 
doings  of  all  our  clubs  and  academies  here  on  the  Heights; 
the  reason  for  its  revival  being  to  preserve  the  history  of  our  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  in  the  archives  of  both  the  weekly  newspaper  and 
the  monthly  magazine  of  Boston  College.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
expected  that  this  column  will  discuss  in  detail  the  various  proceedings 
that  take  place  from  month  to  month,  but  we  will  give  due  space  to 
worthwhile  deeds.  The  makeup  of  this  issue  demands  that  we  be 
brief,  a  thing  that  will  be  easy  to  perform,  since  the  season  is  still  in 
its  creeping  stage.  Therefore,  the  bulk  of  our  reports  this  month  will 
consist  of  lists  of  officers  past  and  present. 


Debating 

THE  Fulton  Debating  Society  enjoyed  a  successful  year,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  usual  high  position  our  college  holds  in  debating  circles. 
The  second  term  marked  the  second  successive  defeat  of  Harvard 
University.  The  officers  for  the  coming  term  are:  President,  Harold  P. 
Sullivan ;  vice  president,  Leo  P.  Moran ;  secretary,  William  J.  Koen ; 
treasurer,  Nicholas  A.  Maffeo ;  and  censor,  Thomas  G.  Perkins. 

The  Marquette,  composed  of  sophomores  and  freshmen,  performed 
very  creditably.  In  this,  the  junior  debating  club,  newcomers  are 
trained  in  forensic  combats.  Officers :  President,  Peter  C.  Quinn ;  vice 
president,  Joseph  Rogers;  secretary,  John  J.  Sheehy;  treasurer, 
Thomas  A.  Quinn ;  and  censor,  Francis  Crump. 
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Dramatics 


COMMITTEE  has  already  been  selected  which  will,  with  the 


cooperation  of  the  Dean  of  Discipline,  select  the  play  for  the  first 
term;  a  modern  play.  Officers:  President,  Arthur  A.  King;  vice 
president,  R.  Felix  Doherty;  treasurer,  Henry  M.  Leen;  secretary, 
Edward  Hurlihy ;  and  business  manager,  Edward  Carey. 

Business  Club 

HIS  is  the  second  year  of  the  club’s  existence,  all  indications  point 


JL  to  another  successful  term.  Officers:  President,  Edward  A. 
Hogan ;  vice  president,  John  J.  Grandfield ;  secretary-treasurer,  Thomas 
R.  Robinson. 

Student  Council 

HE  council  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  various  activities. 


JL  Officers:  President,  John  W.  Sullivan;  vice  president,  Nicholas  J. 
Wells ;  secretary,  Edward  A.  Hogan ;  and  treasurer,  James  A.  Reagan. 


Heights 


WO  additions  have  been  made  to  the  managing  board.  These 


JL  are  a  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  held  by  Nicholas  J.  Wells ; 
and  a  treasurer,  who  is  Edward  M.  Kearns.  Other  officers:  Editor, 
John  J.  Hayes;  managing  editors,  John  J.  Grandfield  and  C.  Albert 
McCarthy;  business  manager,  Alphonse  B.  E.  Porcis;  advertising 
manager,  Edward  P.  Deveny;  circulation  manager,  Neil  T.  O’Con¬ 
ner  ;  and  sporting  editor,  John  F.  Dwyer. 

Military  Club 

OW  in  its  sixth  year  at  Boston  College,  the  Military  Club  intend 


1  ^1  to  present  such  an  attractive  and  successful  program  as  to  pave 
the  way  for  an  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  at  the  Heights.  Talks  and  motion 
pictures  regarding  military  affairs  were  a  part  of  the  club’s  program 
last  year,  and  will  be  embodied  in  this  year’s  course.  The  fencing 
team  held  an  unsmirched  record  when  school  closed,  and  hope  to 
repeat.  Last  year’s  rifle  team  won  all  but  one  of  their  matches. 


Space  does  not  permit  of  an  adequate  report  of  the  other  aca¬ 
demies  and  the  clubs.  These  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  a  later  issue. 

George  H.  Nicholson. 
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